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The An of CnmJhi ~\ra 

A Jiirli: jiiurc than one hundred years ago the 
discoveries of a little band of adventurers and 
dedicated scholars who penetrated the Siivage 
and dangerous wastes of Afghanistan first intro¬ 
duced ro the Western world the famous coins 
of the Bactrian Greeks and fragments of the so^ 
called Graeco-Buddhist sculpture of Gatidhara+ 
carvings which in that romantic age of archae- 
oJogy were thought to display the influence of 
the great Macedonian conqueror and rhe Hellen¬ 
ism he introduced to the Orient, 

G.indhara, a term now used to dc'Seribe the 
school of stmiclossical sculpture of Pakistan 
and Afghanistan in the early centuries of our 
era* is the name of an ancient prtivincc and king¬ 
dom which, in Classical times, was limited to a 
small region west of the Indus rlvetp the terri¬ 
tory northwest of Peshawar comprising the hilly 
districts of Swat and Buner* Ixjunded on the 
north by the hills, and on rhe south and west 
respectively by the Kabul and Swat rivers. The 
arc to which this region gives ics name has its 
afliliations, jis will Lx? revealed below\ with 
Rome rather than Greece, Acrually the art of 
Gandhara extended lx:yond the geographical 


limsts of the ancient province, so that, for our 
purposes, the boundaries of Gandhara in this 
artistic sense may extended to include the 
Kabul valley and the territories south of the 
Hindu Kush mountains and nonh of the Pun¬ 
jab, Remains have been found as far north as 
the Oxus river and at the ancient city of Taxila 
south of the Indus. 

Gandhara Wius originally a prtjvince of the 
Iranian Empire of the Achacmenids, and its ter¬ 
ritories marked the eastern limit of the con- 
quest of Alexander rhe Great in 327 B^c, Re¬ 
joined to India under the Maury a Dynasty^ it 
was the object of intensive missionary activity 
by the hunous Buddhist emperor Aioka, His 
inscriptions have Ixen found at Sbahbhajcgarhi 
in the PeshiiWMf district and. more recently, in 
rhe vicinity of Kandahar in st^uthern Afghan¬ 
istan, The early rules of Gandhara also included 
the Indo-Greek descendants of Alexander's cap¬ 
tains, With the disintegration of the Greek 
ilynasties the Sakos. a Scythian horde of Central 
Asian origin, established themselves in Gan¬ 
dhara abtiut the isr century h,c, A dynasty in 
some way related to the Parthian rulers of Iran 
Wits established in Taxi la as late as the 1st cen¬ 
tury A.IX These Parthians were driven out in 
turn by another Scythian horde, the Yuth-chih, 
from northwest China, who under the name of 
their most powerful rribc, the Kushans, became 
masters of Gandhara about 50 A,n, The first or 
Great Kushan dynasty was brought to an end 
by an invasion from SLisanian Iran either under 
Ardoshir or Shapur I Ix^tween 225 and 250 A,D. 
This debacle appears ro have brought to an end 
also rhe great creative jx-riod of Gandhara art. 
The history of Gandhara after the Sosanian con- 
quesr j$ rather obscure. After a perkid of inter¬ 
regnum If seems that a lesser Kushan dynasry 
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established itself south of ihe Khyber P:iss, 
whereas the northern terri caries canrinued under 
Sasanian rule. The final blow to Gandhslra and 
its civiliicatLan was the invasion by the White 
Huns in the ^theentury A.lX 

Airhougli Buddhism was introduted to Gan- 
dhara as early as Maurya limes, ic s^-as not uniil 
the advent of the Kushans ihac che region as¬ 
sumed an imponanr place in the history of 
Buddhism and its art. Ahhou^rli noi si>ecilicalJy 
associated with che Buddha's mar cal career. Qm- 
dhara gained a special renown for sanctity 
through the assignmenr of many of the locales 
of Saky am uni's earlier incarnations—the renun- 
ci a cions and martyrdoms of the Jamka tales—to 
sites in this region. There is no reason lo suppose 
I hat ihe first Kushan sovereigns, Kuiiiia and 
Wima Kadphists, were even Buddhists. But 
their succe^ssor^ Kanishka, is rememlx red as one 
of I he great patrons of the religion, a second 
Asoka, who turned Gandhara into a veritable 
holy land of Buddhism. Kanishka convened the 
Fourth Buddhist Council, and it h generally be¬ 
lieved ihat the Buddhism of ihe Great Vehicle 
made its apfHarance under hts reign and 
patronage. 

The dares of Kanisha's reign, all Important 
for the chronology of Gandhara and Its art, are 
still the sutiject of dispute among Scholars. The 
earliest dare suggested for the beginning of the 
king's reign is 78 A.P.p a year that presumably 
had marked the beginning of a new Saka era; 
143 A.l).+ has Ixren proposed by Rene Ghirsh- 
mann, reckoning from che fact that Kanishka's 
dynast)' lasted 98 years and came to an end with 
the Sasanian invasion of 24 1 a.D. The Ix^ginning 
of Kanishka s reign is placed ac 125 or 12K A.D. 
by Sir John Marshall, one of the mosc famous 
directors of the Archaeological Survey of Jndia 


and excavator of the city of Taxi I a. The fact that 
same of the earliest and most classical of Gan¬ 
dhara sculptures can be dated in the late isc or 
early 2nd century A.D. makes it tempting to re¬ 
vere ca che earliest chronology for Kanishka's 
reign, a chronology which is also supported by 
che corroboraiion of Chinese sources.' 

We owe a greai deal of our knowledge of 
GandhSLra and its art to the accounts of the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who have lefi vtty 
full descripiions of rhetr travels to its sacred sites. 
These rm^rds include the storj' of Fa Hsien's 
ioLvrney in ca. 400 A.lx, rhe journey of Sung Yiin 
in the 6th century, when Gandhara was under 
the yoke of the Huns, and che most detailed of 
all che histories, Hsuan Tsang's HJi V'// CbL 
ReforJs of fhe Ca/dtitrk^i, composed in 

rhe early 7th cenrur)'." Even when Hsilan Tsang 
visited rhe region, Gandhara was a srronghold 
of Hinaysina Buddhism. The pilgrim mentions 
live schools of the Lttrle Vehicle, but sesme of 
rhese, like the edecric Sarvasrivadin sect, were 
[ransirtonal ro the Great Vehicle; so chat even 
such a confirmed Mahay an ist as Hsiian Tsang 
found their teaching congenial In these cen¬ 
turies of rransition it may be supposed that the 
line of demarcation between the tenets of the 
Little and Great Vehicles was never very closely 
drawn in che Buddhism practised in Gandhara 
and iis art. 

The first examples of Gandhara art came to 
rhe atrention of the scholarly world chrough 
chance finds of an amareur exploration early in 
the lych century. 

Of the examples of Gandhara sculpture in the 
present collection hardly more ihan a handful 
can be assigned to known sleeps in the old classi¬ 
cal province.^ This is only one of che many 
difiiculties confronting the scholar attempting 
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ro elate and to classify this matcriaL Many of the 
mosc famous pieces, such as the seties of reliefs 
formerly instalicd in the mess hall of ihc Queen's 
■f Ov;'n Guides at Hoti Mardan, arc alleged to hiue 

come from Buner and presumably accidentally 
\ uncovered in che course of engineering work 

undertaken by the corps. But information of this 
kind is of little use\ since both the location of 
[he finds and the condition of the excavations 
muse remain a complete mystery. The fragments 
from rhe famous ancienr ciry of Taxib, were all 
excavated with relatively scienriiic exactitude 


under the direction of the famous archaeologist. 
Sir John Marshall. These pieces (page 46) come 
from the Parthian and Early Kushan strata, so 
(hat according to Sir John Marshall's chronology 
ir is possible to date them in the ist and early 
2nd centuries AJ>. A few' other objects, notably 
the beautiful head of a Bt>dhisattva f page 47), 
were unearthed ai Cliarsada nearly 60 years ago* 
This famous site near Peshawar^ which has been 
the object of recent excavations directed by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler;' was the ancient Pushkala- 
vaii, besieged by Alexander in 327 ti.c:. and 
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Ftg. 2 : Monastery of Takht-i-lehi ftear Pesfiawar, Paki&t^n 




famous in the later Buddhist annals of the re- 
j>ion. Another famous sire represented by the re- 
inatkabJc portrait head of a doner (page 9)* 
is Siihri Bahlol, again in the region of Peshawar* 
The excavations conducted there early in the 
present century determine nothing about the 
chronology of this monastic establishment, but 
the predominantly classical quality of these 
sculptures recovered indicatc-s that they must be¬ 
long to the period of the Strongest Roman in¬ 
fluence in the and and early ^rd centuries A.D. 
Sifcri i$ another famous Gandhslra sitCp located 
in the wild and remote tribal territory north of 
Mardan. It lAas one of the first to be excavatctj 
or plundered in the late 19th century* 

I iisiory of Cit^idbilra An 

The history of art in Gandhara has been 
linked 'vith the classical world since the con^ 
quest of this ancient province by Alexander the 
Great in 3^7 B.C. From Alexander's death until 
rhe Jst century B.C, the region was under the 
dominion of the Macedonian successors in the 
ancient Bactria. The rule of these Hellenistic 
captains wiis too unstable to make for the tniro- 
duction of a monumental art. Beyond the per¬ 
petuation of the Greek language as a kind of 
lingua franca, the contribution of the Bacrrian 
Greeks appears to reside entirely in rheir mag^ 
ntficent coinage* Alexander's descendants were 
driven out of Bacrria and ultimately dispossessed 
of their final strongholds in the Kabul valley 
and the territories south of the Khyber Piiss by 
the Sakas, a barbarian horde of Scythian origin, 
who in the ist century B,c and the 1st centurj^ 
A,D, had political as w^eli as cultural relacions 
wdth the Parthian empire of Iran, It w^as in this 
period rhar examples of Greek architecture and 
even sculpture of the Hellenistic type made their 


appearance at Taxi la and clscwhete* 

The great period of art in Gandhara coincides 
with the reign of the Kushan Dynutsty, These 
people of Scythian origin made themselves 
masters of Gandhara in the rst century A,i>. The 
w hole characrer of Gandiiara arc was very evi¬ 
dently determined by the commercial and diplo¬ 
matic relations betwxx^n the Kushan rulers and 
die Roman world.^ Beginning with Augustus 
(27 B,c,-i4 aAx) the emperors received em¬ 
bassies from the Kushan realm. These exchanges 
continued through the reigns of Trajan (9S- 
117} and Hadrian (117.-13^) and into the 
Amonine period (13S-1S0)* The discovery of 
many precious objects of Alexandrian and Syrian 
workmanship at Taxib in the Punjab and 
Btgram in rhe Kabul valley tesrtfies to the cul¬ 
tural connection with the Graeco-Roman West,* 
With the demand for imagery following tm the 
Kushans' patronage of Buddhism there was un¬ 
doubtedly an import of artisans from the Roman 
East, Indeed, from the point of view' of types* 
techniques, and even iconography the sculpture 
of Gandhara might be regarded as a provincial 
Roman school The content is, of course, Budd¬ 
hist, just as the subject matter of early Christian 
art in Rome and the East is Christian; but ir is 
presented in the same terms used for embodying 
the concepts of pagan cults. The Gandhara 
sculptors introduced many rhemes from classical 
sources, such as tritons, centaurs, and atlantids, 
but these mythological forms are employed in a 
decorative rather than a devotional w^ay* It is 
jx>ssibk% of course, that the famous statue of 
Athena or Roma (page 10) may have been a 
tuli image of a classical divinity, a single surviv- 
ing example in sculpture of the pantheon of 
foreign gods that appears jn Kushan coinage,^ 
Another undoubted contribution of Roman art 





Portrait of a Donor, 
2nd-3rd century 
schist, 11^ t 7^. 
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AEhena. or Romd. 

2nd century, 
tine-|rajned schisi. 
heifilil: 32Vi^ 

Lahare, Central Museum 



to G^indhara ihe po^t^^^i£ represenred on 
piigc y in the pftsem: volume, 

Tlitr mm^rial prinnpally used for Gandh^ra 
sculprure was a bluish sJaie known as chalicose 
schist. Some of ihe liner examples were carved 
from a green phyllite and a variety of steatite or 
soapsione. Originally the sione sculptures were 
painted and giJded. They were specifically de¬ 
signed to be placed in niches on stupas or 
moniistic buildings^ such as the chapels at Takht- 
i-Bahi, (Fig. 2J Some of the reliefs like thai 
shown on page 50 fulfilled the decorative func¬ 
tion of false windows, and the long horizontal 
panels illusitatcd on page 42 were used as stair 
risers. In addition to stone^ lime plaster was a 
popular medium, especially during the later cen¬ 
turies of the GandhSra st hoofs existence. The 
lime plaster or stucco was reinforced wdth such 
binding media as small stones, animal hair, and 
stntw. The miuerial was worked both freehand 
and shaped wdth moulds. Stucco was generally 
reseiv'ed for the heads of images, the bodied of 
w^hich were fiishioned in mud or clay covered 
w'ith only a thin layer of gypsuni plaster. The 
statues and reliefs, as well as the architectural 
decorations carried out in stucco^ wx^re all origi¬ 
nally brilliantly colored. 

Tbi^ BifdJbif Image 

The greatest contribution of Gandhara to the 
art of Asia w'as the invention of the Buddha 
image. The first anthropomorphic representation 
of the Great Teacher was probably related to 
the emergence of the devotional sects of Bud- 
i.lhism and their demand for the portrayal of the 
object of w^orship in an accessible human form 
in plaev of the entirely symbolic portrayals of 
the mELster in the art of early Hinayana Bud¬ 
dhism. The processes of deificacion leading to 


the Buddha^s representation in human form were 
already at w^ork in the early Buddhist }x:ritKl. 
Although in the first sutras £ik>amuni is a man, 
he is something more chLin that, since in his 
know ledge, enlightenment, and self-mastery he 
is already superhuman. On occasions his super¬ 
natural nature is revealed directly in miracles. It 
w^as an easy trEinsicion from die veneraiiim felt 
for this supernatural person to worship the 
Buddha as a divinity^ Already in the 

probably composed in ihe 2nd century 
A.D,, the Buddha appears as an exalted, more 
than human being. In Gandhara art the BtidJha 
is represented eis a miin weEiring the mona^itic 
garment and usually endowed w'ith such marks 
of Buddbihood as the fisiihti or cfEinial protuber¬ 
ance and the urmi or mark lietwxxn the [irow's. 
The halo artiiched to Buddha images in CTandh:!- 
ra would seem to point to his deification, al¬ 
though there is no precise w^ay of determining 
whether these statues represent the supernEUurEil 
teacher of some of the most advanced Hinayana 
sects or w'herhtT they arc intended to portrEvy the 
divinized Sakyamuni of the Great Vehicle. 

The anchrop<™orphic repress n tat ion of demi- 
gcxls, such as the yakhts and tifigai of the cwrly 
Indian schools of art, and the influence of the 
Linthropimorphic tradition in the religion :ind 
arc of Greece and Iran were additional fiiciors 
contributing to the appeal ranee of the Buddha 
image. The Kushan period w as one of domin:inf 
Roman influence and it may even be that the 
precedent of represtntatiEJns of the deiiied 
Roman emperor may have exercised an influ¬ 
ence on the portrayal of the divine Buddha in 
human form." The fact that the doctrine i)f the 
Great Vehicle m sutras like the hdka Vis/afif 
stressed the miraculous life and person of 
Buddha, rather than his words, gave a new em- 
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pha$is to representations of scenes from his life. 
The best evidence would seem to indicacc chat 
the earliest reprcsenraijons of S^yamuni in 
human form were creaced simukanex^usly at 
Mathura and in Gandhara in the late isc or 
early 2 nd century A.D. Ejccep[ for those seeking 
a chauvinistic priiuity^ for an Indian craftsman, 
it is immaterial whether or not the first Buddha 
statue w^as mi,de in Gandhara or in an Indian 
workshop. The representations of the Buddha 
on [he coins of King Kanishka may be taken as 
an indication that statues of Sakyamuni were 
made in Kanishka s reign or shortly before, since 
the Buddha i>'pe pcartrayed on rht^' issues is ob¬ 
viously an innitarion of a siaiue of the Gandhara 
cype.^ 

The standing Buddha image Sn Gandhara is 
nor so much an imitaiion as an adapraiion of 
Western types and techniques by the Roman ot 
Syrian artisans who were called upon to produce 
these icons. Typical of the very earliest type of 
Buddha image was a beautiful statue formerly at 
Hoti Aiardan. f lig. 3) The head was apparently 
suggested by the youthful type of the Apollo 
Belvedere. The heavy, plastically conceived folds 
of the draptTy, revealing the Ix^tly, and yet ex¬ 
isting as an independent volume, suggest the 
garments of Roman draped figures from the 
Claudian through the Flavian periods (ca. 40- 
loo A.n.) Another early example is illustrated 
on page 13. The head, although somewhat more 
schematised than its classical prorofy^pc% seems 
again to derive fr[}m the of the Apollo Bel¬ 
vedere. Such a reiatinnship is also evident in the 
beautiful head from Cliarsada (page 47), as wxdl 
as in tw^o other heads of Buddha {pages 48 and 
49)/^ The drapery of the standing figure from 
Lahore (page 13) immediately suggests the toga 
of Roman imperial statues. The folds of the gar- 



Ffg. 3: Butfdha, 1st tealury. mmetly in Guides Mess 
Hoti Mardsn, Pakistan? 








standing Suddhj 
2nd century 
schist, height; SSV^"" 
Lahore, Central Museurn 
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menc arc cojivL-ntionalizcd into sharp paralJcl 
ridgtrs, a technique that recalls Roman scialpture 
of the Antonine and Sevcrid periods; so that this 
example must date from the larer 2fid century 
A.D. The rather stiff linear formalizauon of the 
skirt of this statue has many parallels in the 
adaptations of Roman sculpture in Panliia and 
Palmyra.^^ The sculptors of the Gandhara 
Buddhas were never very orthodox in their 
representation of the magic marks distinguishing 
the Buddhist person^ so that generally a [opknot 
of hair or krohyio^, borrowed from Apollo^ 
is as here used ro disguise the usnisa. that en¬ 
largement of the skull, which was the sarr of the 
Buddha's cosmic consciousness. It is obvious, of 
course, that the Gandhara Buddha image, result¬ 
ing from the combination of the Apollo head 
and the body of the rogaed Roman senatoFp was 
inevitably a very humanisric one that in the final 
analysis was not entirely appropriate for reveal¬ 
ing [he conception of ^akyamuni as a reflection 
of the supreme reality. Actually, the whole later 
development of the Buddha image in Gandhara, 
and indeed throughout the East, is away from 
this Hellenic conception in terms of idealized 
and individualized material beaut}' towards a 
more abstract figuration in accord with Indian 
tradition and essentially more appropriate forex¬ 
pressing the immaterial spiritual reality of the 
Buddha, Already in the Buddha images of the 
late 2nd and 3rd centuries the figures be¬ 
come rigidly frontal and the drapery entirely 
schematized. This style seems to illustrate the 
same reversion to ancient Oriental ideals of 
frontaliry and formalized linear representations 
that may be noted in the history of rhe sculpture 
of Palmyra. Ir is worth noting that this final step 
in the development of rhe Gandhara Buddha 
furnished the mtidel for representations of 



Fi^. 4: ■"Budd^la fff the Great Miracle’*p Irom Begiam, 3rd4th 
centirr>, Musi urn, Kabul. Alghanlstan 


Sakyamuni in Central Asia and China in the 
4th and 5 th centuries^ when wirh an even fur¬ 
ther removal from the classical source the figure 
styde became completely schematized and anii- 
naturalistic. 

In even later examples, such as the Buddhas 
from the Bcgram region in Afghanistan, the 
robe is only schematically symbolized by a series 
of stringlike loops descending down the median 
line of rhe body. (fig. 4) The representation of 





che figure has become cnrirely frontal, and the 
bodily prapor[ion is in a ratio of five heads to 
the total stature, a canon approximaring the de¬ 
based Roman figure sculpture of the 4ch ccn[ury 
and later. This style appears to illustrate the 
same reversion ro ancient Oriental ideals of 
frontality and formalized linear representation 
rhar may be noted in the history of the sculpture 
of Palmyra, indeed, the method of representing 
drapery is so close that a continuing influence 
from this late center of Roman provincial art 
may perhaps be iiissumcd. k is worth noting that 
this final step in the development of the Gan- 
dhara Buddha furnished :he model for represen- 
nuions of Sahyarnuni in Central Asia and China 
in the 4th and ^ch centuries when, with an even 
further removal from the classic source, the 
figure st>de Ix'came completely schematized and 
anri-naturalistic^ These late Gandhara Buddhas^ 
with their simplicarion of the drapery to a net¬ 
work of cords^ must be behind the employment 
of this same formula as a wonderfidly rhythmic 
linear pattern in the Buddhas of the Gupta 
[period from MathurS^. which made a perfecr 
synthesis of classic and Indian ideaEs. 

Just as the statue of the deified Roman Em¬ 
peror may have influenced the anthroptimorphic 
representation of Buddha, so the classical cult 
of the colossal that began to manifest itself in 
the giant effigies of Nero and Constantine cer¬ 
tainly has a reflection in the giant images of 
Bamiyan in Afghanistan, These two colossal 
statues, respectively 120 and 175 feet high, %verc 
car%x>d out of the sandstone cliff and covea*d 
With a heavy layer of mud and plaster originally 
paintetl and gilded. The I20-foot colossus is an 
enlargement of a typical Gandhara Buddha of 
the 2nd century a.d. (fig. 5) The larger 1 75- 
foot statuCt with its drapery arranged in string- 



5: Buddfia (1201, 2id-3rd 

like folds, corresponds to the late phase of 
Gandhara sculpture, (fig. 6) The purjKjse in 
fiishioning these immense statutes was partly for 
show^ and partly m symbolize by these gigantic 
<li mens ions the concept of the universal Buddha 
as et]t(ivalent to the cosnios itself. 








The reason for the jippcanince of these colossi 
h given bj.^ HsUnn Tsang, who tells us that 
Bamiyan was a stronghold of the Lokotiara- 
vadins^ one of ihe sects emphasis^ing the more 
than mortal nature of the Buddha, Both of the 
giant statues were iconographicaJly comple¬ 
mented by the painted decoration of their niches^ 
Around the top of the niche of the I2o-fooc 
Buddha are painted the Seven Buddhas of the 
Past, Maitreya, and, on the soffit of the vault, a 
solar deity as an allegory of the coming of these 
Tarhagaias as suns to illuminate the world 
The niche of the 175-foot Buddha w^as once 
completely painted with multiple figures of 
Buddhas symbolizing the myriad mind-made 
emanations of the Buddha of the Lojf/jj SfJtra or 
Vairexana in the Aiuititnisaka* 

No less Impor[ant than the development of 
the s[anding Buddha image in Gandhara w'as 
the origin in this school of [he Buddha seated in 
yoga posture. The type may be tllustraEc^ by the 
Buddha who appears in the reliefs on pages 17 
and 31. In rhis case the foreign craftsmen w^ere 
at a total loss to find a Graeco-Roman prototype 
for a personage seated with his legs folded under 
him. As a result an attempt w^as made to disguise 
the legs locked in the paiimUsart^i under ihe 
voluminous drapery of a standing figure. More 
ofien ihan not, the seatexi Gandhara Buddhas 
give the impression of a rruncated torso set on 
cornpletely disconnected and Joglike legs. As 
may he seen on page 17, the fold of drapery rhat 
in curlier examples indicated rhe right foot in 
front of ihe left knee soon became txinven[ion- 
aJi^ed into a meaningless flamelike design. The 
development of the seared Buddhta type Js the 
same as that ilJusirated by the standing figures, 
with an ever-increasing tendency towards the 
disintegration and abstraction of the form^ 


Fig. 6: Buddha i!17Sl, Jrd Etarntj^jn, Al^anistsn 
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Fi|. 7a: 

Bucfdha, fmm 
Loriyan Tangai. 
Indhan Museum, 
Calcutia: 


Fig. 7b: 
Buddha. f[;cm 
Char-sada. 
Haahtftaeaf, 
Pakistan 
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There are £i number of Buddhist statues with 
inscriptions daring them in unspecified era. 
For example, sratues from Loriyan Tsingai and 
Ch^sacta are dated in the years 318 and 384 
(figs. 7A & 7B) J** The use of these inscripdons 
as a foundarion for a chronology has proved a 
veritable quicksand for students of Gandhara 
art^ for the simple reason that the era in which 
ihcse years are reckoned remains an unknown 
factor. Actually^ the comparison of the style of 
these images wdih dareable examples of Roman 
sculpture provides the only method for arriving 
at a chronology. The drapery of these particular 
siatues is conventionalized into sharp parallel 
ridges and appears ro be derived from Roman 
sculpture of the Antonine and Severid Periods; 
so that rhe^- Buddhas must date from no earlier 
than [he late 2fid century a.d. From this jc might 
be possible to conclude that a Saka era, begin¬ 
ning in ca, 1^0 B.c,, is ihe one referred to in 
these inscriptions, since this reckoning would 
enable us to date these figures in 16S and ^34 
A.D. respectively. It is to be noted that these 
images already reveal a conventionali^iation of 
earlier Buddha statues, such as that on page 15, 
which w%TS probably made in the early 2nd cen¬ 
tury A.rx 

RclfqiMries 

Important for any discussion of Gandhara 
sculpture is the famous reliquary of BlmarSn in 
the British Museum. This gold circular Ixjx 
studded with rubies was found in 1840 by 
Charles ^tasson in a siupa at Bimaran in Ab 
ghanistan. (fig. S) The fact that coins of the 
Saka king Azes were found associated with the 
casket has led some scholars to attribute this 
object to the isr cencury B.c. But actually the 
coins could have been inserted at any time subse- 



fig. 8: Reliquary Ucm Bimerart, 2nd-3rd century^ BrLIish 
CdIcutN 


quent to their minting as tribute for the relics. 
Around the drum of the little box runs an arcade 
which encloses a repeated group of four figures 
of the Buddha flankcaJ by three worshippers, 
perhaps including Indra and Brahma. The style 
of the drapery of these figures is related to such 
stone examples as the Buddhas from Loriyan- 
Tangai and Charsada from the late 2nd century 
A,n. The motif of figures in an arcade is a definite 
borrowing from a device of Roman sculpture 
that makes its first ap[x.arante in Roman Asiatic 
sarcophagi of the 2nd century a,t>. Accordingly 
the Blmaran reliquary’ is only the smaller metal 
equivalent of the stone Gandhara sculpture in 
the finest period of its development.’^ 
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No less famous is the reliquary of Kanishka^ 
found in the ruins of [he famous stupa-pagoda 
erected by that monarch at the site of Shah-jT- 
kl-dherl near Peshawar, {fig. 9) ** The Kanishka 
reliquary is a mecal box in the shape of a pyxis 
surmounted by ftecsEanditig figures of the 
Buddha and two Bodhisattvas on lotuses 
mounted on the Jid. Around the side of the lid 
and the drum of the box are t^^o zones of orna¬ 
ment comprising hamsa and erotes carrying a 
garland. On one side of the box appears the 
sratue of the divinized Kanishka flanked by the 
sun and moon. There is also a very mutilated 
inscription, sometimes translated as referring to 
the first year of Kanishka's reign. More certain 



is the reading of the dedication by the Sarvilsti- 
vadins and the name of the maker, Agisela, 
perhaps a traftsmiin of Greek origin. Although 
the Kanishka reliquary has sometimes been 
presented as an example of an archaic linear 
stage in the development of Gandhara art, its 
style is actually a miniature version of the de¬ 
based and misunderstood copies of Gandhara 
statues made at Afathura In the 2nd century 
A.r>. and later, so that presumably it may have 
been dedicated by Kanishka 11 ^ who may be 
placed in the late 2 nd century a.d, 

Tha Image 

In Mahay ana Buddhism there appears the 
ideal of [he Bodhisatt\^a, a being capable of 
^ichieving Nirvana, but renouncing rhis goal in 
order to save mankind. The term may also be 
applied to Siddharcha or ^akyamuni Ixrfore his 
attainment of Buddahood. The workshops of 
Gandhiira also produced a type of Bodhisattv^a 
image. A great many of these statues are un¬ 
doubtedly portrayals of Prince Siddhartha ap¬ 
propriately dressed in the finery of a con tempo- 
nny^ raiah both as a reference to his early prince¬ 
ly life and as an emblem of the Buddha's tem¬ 
poral power as a world ruler or Cakfavarihi. 
From the point of view of costume these images 
seem to have proEotypes in the earlier Indian 
portrayals of the ya^shas and gate guardians rep¬ 
resented as rajahs at Sanchl and Bharhut. k j$ 
possible that some of these figures (i^xiges 21 and 
22), may be representations of roy^l donors. The 
dress consists of a skirt or dhoti, a turban, and 
jewelled torques, necklaces, and armlets decorat¬ 
ing the nude torso. The drapery (page 2 r), 
clinging £□ the legs in closely pleated folds, 
suggests many possible early Hellenic prototypies 
such as survived in Rome of the Augustan 


Fiff. 9: PTflliquaiy of King Me 2nd century, Peshawar 

Museum 
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perhaps Siddarthd, 
Znd^^rd century, schi^i 
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fCtlist 40ki 1 15 
Lahore. Cenir^l Museum 



fxrritjd. U^Uiilly, as on page 22, the draper)' of 
die skirt in these sraruL'S is arranged in a Jierics 
of stiff folds arehiiistit in appearance, like the 
sv^-allowtail mannerism of Graeco-Roman archa- 
istic scuJpcure;‘^ Although the stiff fullness of 
the modelling of the body on page 21 seem^ 
Indian in character, more usually the nude 
anatomy is model led with the Same smooth sup^ 
pressiofi of the muscular structure that is so 
familiar in Roman statues of the Antonine 
period. 

Although many of these richly caparisoned 
images are pcjrtrayals of Siddhartha or royal 
patrons in the guise of the PrineCt Others hearing 
such artributes as the ioiu or water bottle in the 
left hand are to be recogniiced as the earliest 
representafions of the future Ruddha Maitreya* 
wht) of course remains a Bodhisattia unril his 
attainment of EnEighienmenL As in the aisx: of 
the Buddha image^ the Gandhara Botlhisattva 
types furnish the models for the representation 
of these person!heation$ of Buddhist powers for 
bter Indian art, as well as for the art of the Far 
East. 

Giifhlbilra R die ft 

Just as RotiiLLn sc.ialpfure servx^d the pur^ioses 
of the state by extolling the virtues of tlie em¬ 
peror in a Series of panels recording his achieve¬ 
ments, so Gandhira Sculpture heroiaed the 
carter of the Buddha for the glory of the Kushan 
state and its church. It followed the Roman 
device of dividing Sakyamunis life story into 
a numlier of separaie scents, jusi as the lift uf 
rhe Emperor Trajan is presented in a succession 
of panels on his arch at Ikntwento.'^ The scene's 
chosen for Illustration in the Gandhara reliefs 
are not only the Eight Great Events often related 
in symbolical fashion in carlter sculpture, but a 


whole sequence of lesser episckles and miracles 
drawn from such sources as tJie Udiut Vist^r^i 
and the Ptir/nind/^hi s/llnL The Staging of these 
events, in ^vhich ihc Buddha aKvays appears in 
human form, provided a whole series of icono* 
graphk^l and compositkina! formulae for the 
narration of the Buddha story that exercised an 
influence on all later treatments of the subject. 

The conreni of the Gandhara reliefs, with 
the exception of a few' classical $ubjecEs, is the 
life of Buddha, ft is notable that the sources for 
these i Bust rations appear to be the Ltlkft Viihini 
and the Alddawfn, the texts stressing the mirac¬ 
ulous aspects of the Buddha legend, which 
marked the transition from Hlnayana to Mahii- 
yana Buddhism. One of the great contributions 
of the Gandhfira school to later Buddhist art 
was the development of a continuous cycle tjf 
events fixing the iconography of the Buddha's 
career in a certain number of scenes, just as in 
Roman art and, following this precedent, m 
Early Christian art the hero s life w'as narrated 
in a logical sequence of separate panels with the 
figure of the Empemr, Christ, csr the Buddha 
dominating each scene. This methtxl, which 
muy properly be called historical relief, replaces 
the old method of continuou.s narration, in 
which a number of epistxles were included in 
the same Scene. Just as the artists of the early 
Christian period devised a numlxT of composi¬ 
tions for certain themes from the life of Christy 
presented, as one svould expect, in the artistic 
vocabulai-)' of jxigan art, the sch™l of Gandhara 
created a set of standard jllustrations for the 
Buildha story. These compositions are more or 
k'ss original inventions with borrow'ings of ccr- 
min types and techniques from Roman sculpture. 

We are probably justified in assuming that 
the invention of the Buddha image preceded 
the imroduction of the Buddha in human form 
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into the relief panels, since in every case the 
figures appearing in rhe reliefs seem ro be imi¬ 
tated from s[atues. Ir will be notedp for exampkp 
[hat in the reliefs of the Nirvana, as on page 51 
in the present publication, the reclining Buddha 
is simply a standing image placed on ks side 
and with the drapery folds arranged as for a 
standing figure. 

The chronology of relief sculpture in Gan- 
dhilra can be determined approximately by com¬ 
parisons in both classical and Indian artj^ The 
earliest Gandhara reliefs would appear to be a 
series of panels formerly in the Guides" Mess at 
Hori Mardan, panels which might be de*scribed 
as Gandhara primitiveSp since the style appears 
to Ixi rather Indian in character^ with only a 
slight overlay of classical technique. They may 
well be the earliest examples of relief sculpture 
in Gandhara. The relatively simple composition 
of these scenes, (pages 4 and 24)* inhabited by 
rather large stocky figures with a few accessories 
of setting, is nor far removed from the style of 
many early Andhra reliefs at both Sinchi and 
Amaravati. Many details of figures and costumes 
are directly comparable to early Indian reliefs. 
The conventionaliijed ircx' forms in the panel of 
Buddha’s Encounter with the Grasscutter (page 
24) are not far removed from the treatment of 
similar motifs in some of the early Andhra carv¬ 
ings at Santhi, The figures in this and related 
panels have the same stocky proportions and 
rather awkw^ardly articulated Ixsdies of the 
Sane hi reliefs. Again, the simplicity of the com- 
^x>siiion ap^xrars more as a continuation of the 
Indian tradition of Bharhui than a Roman 
l-Mimjwing. The Buddha's robe with its closely 
pleated folds seems to be derived from a draped 
Roman figure, but even the style of these Bud¬ 
dha figures is not far removed from the occa¬ 
sional represemations of the Buddha in the re- 



Sftd century, line^gtiiived stliist, IS x SMi. Museum 








Jitfs of chc Amaravjici school. This archaic sty It 
of Giindhara rtlkf carving, marked by rht em¬ 
ployment of Indian forms \^iih only a slight 
syggtsrion of cJasskal ttchnique, wa3 perhaps 
a cooperative enctfprise by both native and 
foreign craftsmen, in which the overall con cep- 
lion of the work was still predominantly Indian. 
It may be possible ro assume the participatEon 
of sculpft>rs from Mathura, the somhern capital 
of the Kushan realm. We may suppose that at 
exactEy the same time other reliefs were already 
being carved in a truly classical style and that 
thereafter, presumably through most of the 2nd 
centur)' Gandhara sculpture assumed an ab 
most completely classical character modelled on 
prototypes of the Hadrianic and Antonine 
periods in Rome* Even more Indian, and pre¬ 
sumably belonging to this same period of the 
late I St cenrury A.D., are the panels with female 
figures, (pages 25 and 26) from Mardsin. 

This archaic Indian phase of Gandhara relief 
sculpture appears to be succeeded by a series of 
styles that offer very close parallels to develop¬ 
ments in Roman art of the Imperial period. The 
earliest of these classical reliefs bear a close re¬ 
semblance to the type of candng evolved in 
Rome in the first three quarters of the ist cen¬ 
tury A.r>,; that is, from the Augustan through 
the Flavian periods. In this type the figures are 
more or less isolated and separated against the 
plain backgroundJ^ A somewhat lacer series of 
carvings suggests the Roman manner of Trajanic 
and Hadrianic periods (ca. 9^-138 A.D.), in 
w^hich the figures arc grouped in easy conversa¬ 
tional acti(rudes,and the employ men r of a certain 
amount of overlapping gives an effect of spatial 
depEh. (pages 27, 52)^^ These earliest types of 
Gandhara relief must belong to a peritxi of 
ca. 75-125 A,D. The world of the ist century 

Ysk^mi and Palm-tree, 2nd cenlur^. schist. \^V 4 x 

L^tiore. Central Museuinj 





was a small one, and since, in spire of the primi¬ 
tive methods of iravel, communicaticms were 
very quich, ie is noE necessary to assume a great 
time lag benveen che appearance of a technique 
in Rome and its transmission to the provinces 
and, ultimately, to India, [r is logical to suppose, 
iherefore, ihai sculptural fashions popular in 
Rome might have found their way to Gandhara 


within a very few years. The Gandhara parallels 
w4th Roman reliefs continue wiih the appear¬ 
ance of the deeply undcrcui illusionistic tech¬ 
nique developed in Rome under the Anronines 
and Severids (ca. 138217 AAX) (page 28) if 
the very earliest of thesc^ stvies reached Gan¬ 
dhara in the last quarter of the isr century a.o. 
through the intervenEion of Roman journeymen 
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■'^Bvddha and lhi Black S-erpint Rajagriha", Jinf certfur^. sehist, IZH x 20^, lahore, Centfal Museum 
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i I ami t ni ftsmL fi, ihe l att'St sty It presLimably madt 

h its uppt'jiran.ctr towards ihe close of the 

century A,D. 

I Typical of the first classical phase of Gan- 

I dhara relief sculpture are some of the beauriful 

panels from Hoti Mardan in the Archaeological 
► Museum ai Peshawar* (pages :2tj, 42 and 4^). 

The a r range men r of the figures and the costumes 
of the female donors on page 42 are the Indian 
I counterparts of the style of relief found in such 

Roman monumenis as the friezes from the 
i forum of Nerva.^^ The very refinemenc of the 

j cars'ing suggests an early date and a direct link 

I with Roman crafismanship. Nor only the dispo¬ 

sition of the costume but also the Incised lineab 
ized technique of the drapery itself appear cloa^ 

I to this Flavian precedenr. The actual arrange- 

ment of the figures against a plain background 
and related to one another by their poses anti 
lateral gestures provides another parallel with 


Ptsliawar Museum 

the Roman frieze. The reliefs of the Demon 
Army of iMara (pages 30 and 5^} and the im 
rrkately carved panel of the Miracle in rhe 
Fire Temple (page 54), both in the Central 
Museum of Lahore, illustrate the final phase in 
the development of Gandhara relief sculpture. 
In these panels the dense massing of the forms 
and the deep under cut ting are strongly remini¬ 
scent of the great battle sarcophagi of the 2nd 
century A.D. In the panel of the Fire Miracle 
the figures in rhe relief are carv^ed in such a way 
that the ensemble pasents u satisfactory point 
of view with the figures in a deep spatial am¬ 
bient, whether view^td direcrly from in front or 
from an angle to the right or left of the central 
asis. This technique of anamorphosis, or dis¬ 
tortion for the sake of oprical illusionism, ap¬ 
pears to have been a special Gandhara develop¬ 
ment our tif the methods of the later Roman 
styles of relief carving. 


Gudcaiist monii^, lat« l^t ctnlyry. finegrained schist, 13 k 5^. Lahore. Cen|ra:l Museuin 
















In I he G;inJhrt.ra rclitfs the iconography of 
some scenes, such as che En lighten men i (page 
31 )j with the rhrone bt^aih the Bodhi 
\v^s already established in etirlier Indian art, 
in which the star, of course, remained empty as 
a symbol of Sakvtimuni's presence.!r required 
only the insertion of a seated Buddha figure on 
the Vijjrasaf^a to adapt the com|>c3SiEion to the 
new anthropomorphic irtatmerit of the legend. 
Almost all the other episodes, however, are crea¬ 
tions of the Gandhara sculptors, sometimes on 
the basis of compt^sitional prototypes ejcisiing in 
Roman reliefs. 

Ala/tfs in Giimfbfira Arl 

It is not surprising in view of its intimate 
contact with the Classical world of the Medicer- 
ranean that Gandhara an should have borrowed 
a number of entirely pagan motifs. These forms 
w'ere introduced either by travelling artisans or 
they were copied from imported artifacts. The 
motif of the garland-bearmg c rofc^s s<i universal¬ 
ly employed in both early Christian and Roman 
sarcophagi is a familiar one: it may be seen both 
in the i\liran wall-paintings (fig. ti), on the 
Kanishka reliquary (fig, and in relief sen I p- 
ture, too (page 53)* 

Another favorite is the vine scroll illustratc'd 
by an example from Sahri Bahlol (page 2B). 

Tn the West the popularity of the vine pattern 
is a part of the revived Bacchic mysticism under 
the Caesars. This motif of the vine encltising 
human and animal figures is of Hellensstic 
origin and makes its appeiirance in Rome as 
L^rly as the Flavian period. The frieze from 
Sahri Bahlol is very deeply cut so that the black- 
and-white effect of the carving is distinctly 
reminiscent of third century Roman relief as in 
the simitar design of the pilasters of the basilica 
ar Leptis Magna.^^ 

“Soldiers Item the HosI of Mara", 2 im 3 centufy. flne^|ram«J sehi?t, 

13 * 5 ^, Uhm, Centfal Museum 
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In Gtifidhara the nearest approach to the r>'pe 
of erotic subject matter favored in Roman paint¬ 
ing and sculpture is the base with a carousal of 
maenads and siknai (page 33}. The seated 
female figures recall the types favored in the 
so-called i^ereid Sacrophagi of the second and 
third centuries.^^ 

Another Roman borrowing is the atlantid, 
which is fount! in great numiners in both stone 
and stucco sculpture. A splendid example in the 
Lahore Museum (page 32) will serve to illus¬ 
trate the Gandhara sculptor's treatment of the 
male nude in these suppirring figures. One has 
rhe feeling in studying this fragment that the 


anatomy b carved with considerable feeling for 
the beauty of the bodily artioilacton* akin 10 
scTual examples of Roman sculpture of the 
Antonine period or later* The Classical proto¬ 
types for the Gandhara atlantids is to be found 
in such Hellenistic examples as ilie Silenai 
serving as caryatids in the Theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens.^* 

The most famous example of the import of 
pagan types is the st^called Pallas Athena of 
Lahore (page 10) which may ]5erhaps widi even 
more likelihood be identified as rhe deified 
Rome: the goddess Roma appears on the coins 
of the Kushan emperor Huvishka^^ and her 
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presence testifies to the syncretic political char¬ 
acter of the Kiishan religion as well as to the 
diplomatic and commercial connections with the 
Roman West. The goddess is represented with 
a helmet and spear and may originally have held 
a shield in her right hand. The dress and pose 
as well as the drapery style is reminiscent of 
figures in the reliefs of the Forum of Nerva.^^ 
A date in the mid-second century A.D. would not 
be out of order, since it is unlikely that the cult 
of Roma should have found its way to the East 
before her establishment as Dea Romae Aeter- 
nae by Hadrian in the Temple of Venus and 
Rome. 

It should be pointed out that w-Ich the possible 
exception of the Athena •Roma statue all of these 
Graeco-Roman rj'pes are only decorative, so that 
it seems unlikely, for example, that the vine 
scroll represents an intrusion of Dionysian cults 
to India. 

SiHcco S(/iIptf/re 

The technique of stucco sculpture was prob¬ 
ably introduced to Gandhara as early as the ist 
century a.d. from Alexandria, where in the late 
Hellenistic period ir had been used to replace 
expensive marble. Some of the heads from the 
Parthian Period at Taxila are reflections of 
Roman sculpture of the period of Augustus. It 
seems likely that at sites like Taxila and the 
famous monasteries of Hadda in Afghanistan 
stucco or lime piaster began to be us^ for 
Buddhist sculpture just as early as carving in 
slate, and that with the decline of Kushan power 
in the 3 rd century it gradually replaced stone 
entirely.” The heads of the stucco irnages were 
sometimes made with moulds, sometimes mod¬ 
elled freehand. The medium is lime plaster 
mixed wuth small stone's and chopped straw or 
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Fig. 10: Head. Jntt-Srd century, stuccn. the Nelson Gollerr-Alkiiis 

City 


animal hair and covered with an outer layer of 
finely sieved plaster, which w'as originally cov¬ 
ered with polychromy and gilt. The bodies of 
the larger images were often made simply of 
local clay, which crumbled Jong before the 
more durable stucco heads. But some fairly large 
reliefs were modelled entirely of lime plaster 
for attachment to the walls of religious build¬ 
ings. 

The types of Gandhara stucco sculpture re¬ 
flect HcJlcnistic and Roman precedents just .ts 
closely as their counterparts in stone (fig. lo) 
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Generally, :he examples in stucco sculpture arc 
more jnieresring, o\\ ing lo ilic more ma I legible 
nature of the medium. Many of the heads, espe¬ 
cially rhose of lay personages, are marked by a 
passionate i mens icy of expression approximating 
the drumaiic realism of later Roman sculpture.^^ 
ik}mLrimes the combinaiion of a modified nam- 
rulism wirh a passionate cenderness of expression 
and a kind of spiriiualized patht^s approximates 
che style of Goihic art in the Wtsc. It seems pos- 
sible thac chis emphasis on rhe humanicy and 
persona 11 ry in these heads is at once a reflection 
of larccktssical art and an appropriate expression 
of the later Buddhist cults of salvation, in which 
the promise of survival in paradise for the in¬ 
dividual was as much a possibilitj' as the hope 
of heaven for man in che mystic Christianity of 
rhe Go chic period, a ptTtud which witnt^d a 
similar trimsmutation of classical forms for 
spiricual nee^ds. (flg. 11) 

fn stucco sculpture the same development to¬ 
wards Indianization rakes place as in the stone 
sculpture of Gbndhara. The heads, especially 
those of the orthodox deities, become more 
mask I ike, and in the complete figures the once 
classically organized drapery is reduced to a 
linear formula. In some of che later examples of 
stucco sculptiire the forms rake on a fullness and 
sensuous warmth of expression chat cJosely ap- 
proxintate the ideals of Indian art of the Gupta 
period. 

So little Gandhara painting has survived that 
nothing can be said about it from the point of 
view of a chronological srylistic development. 
Such examples as we have seem to reflect the 
same adaptation of late Antique formulae as 


were evident in sculpture. The painted decora¬ 
tion ai a niche from Hadda reveals figures in a 
style not unlike the early Christian walhpaint- 
ings of the 4th and ^th ceniuries A.l>. The most 
complete cycle of Gandhara painting, actually 
in Central Asia, is rhe w^alhpaintings of a Stupa 
in Miran* now in che Museum of Central Asian 
Antiquities in New' IXdhk^^ The representation 
of J as ilka scenes suggests the treatment of these 
themes in Gandhara sculpture, and the painted 
frieze of garland-lx^aring erotes and busts of 
angels and celestial musicians are reflections of 
che type of late Roman paintings to be seen at 
Palmyra and Dura Europos^ a Style in which the 
originally illusioniscic modelling of the forms 
has been reduced to an arbitrary thickening of 
the contours (fig. 13 ). The figures have very 
much the same drjmess and already convention¬ 
alized classicism which we discern in the sculp¬ 
ture of Gandhara. 

The famous examples of che wall-paintings 
at Bamiyiin l>clong to a relatively late period 
and are provincial variants of Indian and Sasa- 
nian sryles.^^ The Sasanian decorations, such as 
the sun g?od above the head of the izo-foot 
Buddha and the painted imitation of the textiles 
in Group D, arc probably the w^ork of Iranian 
artists in the service of Buddhism in the centuries 
after rhe Sasanian conquest of the 3rd century 
The niche of rhe ly^-foot Buddha con- 
rains representations of multiple Buddhas and 
Bexihisattvas. In their refined sensuous elegance 
and massive bodily proportions these figures ap¬ 
pear as provincial re flections of che style of 
Gupta Indta.^^ 
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Fig. 12: Wa3l-paintmg Irani Miran, Central Jrd century^ cil Cenlial Asian Antiquities, New Qelhi: 


Archi/cctare 

]n the iirthirecture of Gnncihara \vl- can oh- 
serve something of the same imposition of clas¬ 
sical and Near Eastern forms on an essenrially 
Indian framework that is norabJe in che sculp¬ 
ture. 

The decoration of rhe Buddhist tnonuments 
of GandKara included a free adaptatian of ihc 
classical orders. Whereas in a few non-Buddhist 


buildings at Taxi I a, Such as the Fire Temple ai 
Jandbl of the Saka periodt Ionic pillars and 
capita Is were used^ the Corinthian order pre¬ 
dominates in the majoriiy of stupas and viharas 
tif the Kush an period. These Corinthian capitals 
have nothing to do with the truly organic com^ 
position of the classical original ffig, 13), The 
acanthus loaves, caly cups, and helical spirals 
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art* actachtrcj in a completely superAcbl f^ishioii 
to a core that is essentially the bracket capital 
of the early Indian tradition. Sometimes in imi¬ 
tation of the Roman comptisite order figures of 
Buddhas and Bodhisartvas are enframed in the 
acanthus foliage. 

Generally speaking, the Gandhira stupa is 
a magnification of the earlier type of relic 
mound represented by the monuments of 
Safithl and Bharhun The typical Gandhara 
stupa consists of one or more square basement 
storeys surmounted by a high drum supporting 
the usual hemispherical cupola (fig. 14)* 
Judged by the small models of Gandh&ra stupas, 
the emphasis was on the supetstructure with an 
claborare hurmikt'i upholding a mast with mul¬ 
tiple umbrellas. Although some Gandhara 
stupas, such as the Kunala stupa at Taxila^ were 


mentioned as Maury an foundations by the 
Chinese pilgrims^ ic is reasonably certain that 
the vase maprity of these monuments^ as w^ell 
as the monastic establishments with which they 
were associated, were dedicated during the ex¬ 
traordinary period of patronage accorded to 
Buddhism under the Great Kushan dynasty. 
From aocienc Bactria to Taxi la, in the remote 
valley's around Jelalabad and the wild glens of 
Swat and Buner, there can still be seen the ruin¬ 
ous piles of literally scores of Buddhist relic 
mounds, many of which can be identificTJ w^ith 
the famous sites mentioned by Sung Yiin and 
Hsuan Tsang. 

The main mass of the Gandhara stupa was 
generally a conglomerate of rubble and earthy 
over which was placed a facing of roughly 
shaped stones with many small courses of stones 



Fift. IBs Corinthian capital, 2nd-3ftf cenlury. gray slate. BriUsh Museum, Landau 
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or snteks filling the iniLTSticcs between these 
boLildtrs. The relies were embedded in the mass 
t>f the building, sometimes in the deepesc foun- 
d<itions and sometimes in a chamber on a level 
with the drum. The Gandhara scupa differs from 
its early Indian precedents in that the decoration 
hits Ixen transferred from the railing and iordti^is 
to the body of the monument itself. The base 
and drum of the Gandhara stupa were complete¬ 
ly encased in a sculptural revetment carried out 
in stueco or Jime plaster. The decoration con¬ 
sisted of panels of scenes from the life of 
Buddha, separated by pilasters of a classical 
type, or in some of the later stupas figures of 
Buddhas and Bodhisatcvas framed in the niches 
of a continuous arcade surrounding the Ixsdy tif 
the momiment. 

It is not cntifely certain whether these muh 
fipic statues are to be taken as an indication of 
the Mahay an a character of these monuments. 
The question is w^hether they represent the uni¬ 
versal Buddhas of all the quarters or if this 
duplication of Buddha images may simply 
indicate many separate donations or the con- 
ception, quite possible for Hinayana Buddhism, 
of the same Buddha seen everywhere at once. It 
h possible^ of course, that like the chapels dedi¬ 
cated ro Christ and the saints in the apse of 
the mediaeval cathedral we have personifications 
of different aspects of the SEtme Buddha in the 
successive niches surrounding the relic mound, 
k is of course on the basis of such prototypes 
that there developed the later decoration of 
Mabilyana stupas, like those of Nalands or 
Barabudur, in w^hich the Buddhas of all the 
directions in their niches on diflfererit sides of 
the monument rcpiatx.* the Hinaj ana figuration 
of multiplied statues of Silk yam uni. 


hg 14^ Minialurt Stupa. Um Lariyan tanpi, 2t\4 m cenlury 
slate, IfKliari ^us^eum, GalcuHa 
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In the arcades of the Gatidhara stupas the 
supports of the arches are engaged [onic or 
Corinthian pilasters. The arches themselves are 
of the pointed ogee leaf-shaped type that had 
been developed in the cb^iiiya u indow of earlier 
[ridian periods- A further classical feature of 
some of the larger stupas is the base, supported 
by atlantids or couchant lions. 

Famous in the an nab of Gandhara is the 
stupa raised by King Kanishka at Peshawar, The 
accounts of its vast dimensions and the miracu¬ 
lous portents during its construction vary in the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. Sung Yiin 
and Hsiian Tsang, who saw it in the 6th and 7th 
centuries,^^ According to the former, it was 700 
feet high and surmounted by an iron mast up¬ 
holding thirteen golden circlets. One gathers 
from Sung Ytin's account that the upper por¬ 
tions of the monument were constructed largely 
of wood- From Hsiian Tsang^s description we 
learn that the building was at least 750 feet 
high, crowned by a mast with twenty-five copper 
umbrellas. The foundations of this great tower 
were excavated at the site of Shah-fl-kl-dherl 
from 1908 CO r9io>^^ The plan was that of a 
great square 180 feet on a side with projections 
on each side, giving the plan a cruciform shape. 
The total diameter, including these projeaions, 
^vas 286 feet. There were presumably stairways 
in the four projecting wings leading to the 
upper levels of the base. The facade of the sur¬ 
viving basement storey was covered with stucco 
Buddha images in relief, separated by Corinthian 
pilasters. There are many reflections of this 
great stupa, as in the Rawak vihara at Khotan 
and the Ahinposh stupa near Jelalabad. It has 
also been suggested that the enormous mound 
at the Top-e-Rustam at Balkh was a copy of the 


famous building at Peshawar.^® This Structure 
had the same cruciform plan and consisted of 
[hre^ square basement storeys surmounted by a 
high drum. The square base was approximately 
f6o feet on each side, and the total height has 
been estimated as aLiout 200 feet over alL It 
seems likely that in their original state the 
Kanishka stupa and the Top-e-Rusiam were 
enormously magnified enlargements of such 
miniature stupas as the example from Ix^riy^- 
Tangai in the Indian Museum at Calcutta (fig. 
13); and possibly the stucco model at Mohra 
Moradhu,^^ Taxila may reflect the appearance 
of this famous shrine. Notable in each case is 
the greater aEtenuation of the stup3. and the em¬ 
phasis on [he superstructure, specifically the masr 
of umbrellas, a factor certainly affecting the 
development of the pagoda in the Far East. 

The Buddhist vihara in Gandhara represents 
an elaboration of the arrangement of monastic 
complexes in earlier periods. The basis of the 
plan of such a monastery as Takht-i-Bahi was 
a series of corrected open courtyards surround¬ 
ed either by cells for the accommodation of the 
brotherhood or by niches to house the cult 
statues and reliefs (fig, 2), Some of the courts 
l^■e^e filled with votive stupas of various siies; 
large enclosed chambers served as refcxrtories or 
assemblyhalb. The monastic buildings arTaxila 
and elsewhere in Gandhara were constructed 
of rhe socalled diaper masonry typical of the 
region, in which large stones were surrounded 
by courses of smaller stones. Some elements of 
the construction, like the heavy overhanging 
cortiiccs of the niches, w^ere imitations of proto¬ 
types in thatch. Like the exterior of the Gan¬ 
dhara stupa, the entire surface of the stone 
fabric must have been covered originally with a 
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htiivy byc;r of Hmc plaster richly poly chromed 
and gilded. 

There is noihing classical about the plan of 
any building discovered in Crandhara. The only 
possible exception is the shrine at Surkh Kotul 
in Afghanistan, a monument dedicated to Maz- 
daean fire worship and arranged according to 
the plan of similar sanctuaries in Iran of Par¬ 
thian or Sasanian time/'^ It is the one monu¬ 
ment testifying to the diversit)' of beliefs fol¬ 
lowed under the Kushans. 

There are further interesting reflections of 
Western elements in the nxk-cut architecture 
of the cave temples at Bamiyan. One of the 
chapels behind the 175-foor Buddha has a cof¬ 
fered dome that might have bc^m inspired by 
the vaults of the Temple of Bacchus at Baal¬ 
bek.^* In a numlx^r of the assembly halls we find 
an imitaiion of the familiar squinch of Sasanian 
domical architecture. 


Cofjc/f/siofj 

Although it has been necessary to stress its 
classicah rather than its Indian aspects in order 
to indicate the origin of borh form and tech- ^ 

nique, Gandhara art is not important primarily 
as an illustration of a Roman conquest of the \ 

East. Acmally, the forms of Roman art were 
themselves conquered in their absorption into 
the mainstream of the Indian and, ultimately, 

Asiatic traditions of Buddhist art. Gandhara is 

important not so much for any aesthetic rt^asons, 

but for its positive contributions of the an- . 

thropo morph ic conception of the Buddha and, ij 

fhftiugh an adaptation of the Roman narrative ^ 

method of relief, the establishment of a fixed ^ 

iconography for the Buddha legend. When both 

of these contributions came to be translated into | 

more appropriately abstract and spiritualized i 

terms, they provided models for the Buddhist 

art of aJJ of Asia. 

Ih^tjpmhf Rou'Lind, HuftnrJ Unircrjffy 

Ci/mhrtity^e. AhjSJuchifJt^ini kj6o i 
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CATALOGUE NOTES 


fp* Ui 


I. StANOlNti UlmUHA, 
2nd century. 

K im 

Laho/e, Centrat Museum 


Tii^fS is she mmi iyp^ Git^idhisra inutg^u The f^it^skUke ynushful fea¬ 

tures ami the very htiir are mapled fr^im the Grae£<>'Roman type for Apoilo or 
Aphrodite. The rohe u kh the drapery carved in sharp parisdel rrdges ii a pro¬ 
vincial version of the Rorrtan Irnpertal cogiittis^ in style not ufilike she formaiiza' 
tioo seen in she scnlptme oj Palmyra. On the pisfUk is represented /he Adoration 
of a Reih^uary, 


(p. 48} T COLOSSAL HEAD Ol^ HI DPMA Thh is the vmal Apollonian type. It adtl be noted thaS^ fofiouing Roman prac- 
2nd century, schjsl sicef the iris and pupii of she eye are incised. 

lieiglitE 16” 

Latigre. CsnlTil Museum 

f pr49) 3. HEAD OF HUDDIIAs The mask of she face has et idetisiy heets broken off and reattached so the head^ 

2nd century, stone 
13 X 7-1/16 
Nshewaf Museum 


ip. 21) 4. STAtUETTE &t a Bndliisattvfl. 

perhaps Siddartha. 

2nd-3rd century, 
schist, from Sehri-Bahlot 
Ifl Vi X 71 ^ 

Lahorep Central Museum 

fp.22) 5. BODHt^ATTVA, 

2nd ceniurif, Khjst 
40^x 15 

Laliore, Central Museum 


(p. 47 ) 6. HEAD of a Gadhisattva, 

early 2nd century 
flne-gramed schist 
height: 5-15/lfi" 
Pesnawar Museum 


h may he that these perionages in royal dress arc donors tn she guise of gods or 
BodhisaiSvas. The folds of the pleated drapery recall Roman tvork of the early 
Imperial period, lehereas the rendering of the soft, ey^pansive hodily f&rm ap¬ 
pears more Indian. The com eniion of forked folds in the drapery anticipates a 
mannerism notable in ihe earliest Chinese Bnddhist sculpture as Yan Kang. 

The hgnre u^ears the dress characteristic of the representinions of these sainted 
royal personages: a skin or dhoti arranged in swallow-tail folds reminiscent of 
Roman archaistic reliefs and a shaivi depending from the left shoulder partially 
clothing the upper part of the body and held down at the left by a heavy weight. 
The necklaces attd armkts are suggestive of Classical and Sarmatian metalwork. 
T^he amulet boseSt strung across the torso^ are an inheritance from much earlier 
Indian reiiauce on magic charms. On she pedestal ss represented ihe adoration 
of a fire-altarf suggesting the syncretic nature of Buddhism under the Kushans. 

This heautifui hcaci is artother iilussration of ibe adaptation of the ApoHo type 
for religiont images irr Gandhara. The carting is of an unuin^ sensitivity and 
may welt indicate the participation of a Roman hand. 


fp. 24) 7. 'THE OFFERING of Grass‘d 

late Ist century 
from Buner^ sdiist, 
heigtiE: I5H 
Peshawar Museum 


This is one of another set of larger relief paneh formerly rn the Guide/ 
at Holi Mardan. The style of the can ing with the robust stocky figures and 
incised definition of ihe drapery folds is remirtfscenl of earlier f^ian carting 
at Bharhut. The isolation of the figures against she plain hackground belongs to 
the earliest phase of Gandhara scuipturer Although the events in ibis scrfei takes 
place before the Illuminaiioti, Sakyamuni is iniitrsably represented wearing ihe 
monastic robe and with a distinctively promim-fit usttisa. This panel it an iilus- 
tration of the legend of ibe grasscutscr^s swaatHa, really the god Indra in dis¬ 
guise, who approacbed to offer the Bodhisattia a handful of straws to spreoil 
as a seat for his medifittion under the bodhi tree. Siddhartha, accompanied by 
bis guardian angel Vajrapani^ approaches front the left. The latter is identified 
by tbc tbundeibolt or vapWr 
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H. SAKYAzvf uni's First 
with a Brahmin, 
lati 1st GfinLury 
schist 

Peshawar Museum 


tfi.42) 9, OF tJONOllS, 

1st century 
steatite. 

5^117^4 
Peshawar Museuici 


i p, 29i 1 0 . BUDtJH iSr JtfON KS. 
late 1st century 
Fne-grained schist. 
m 1 7^ 

Peshawar Museum 

fp.4^J IL anathapindaDa presents 
the Jetavana Park Ed the Buddha 
late 1st century 
schist E t 13 
Peshawar Museum 


BuJdffa, aci:ompanteil by Vaimpam, £onmks Brabmm jncetic fo fitid jbt 
to his problems. Aiiboffgh this is one of she sci^stci prior so ibtr Eh 
U ghtifnHU'ift, is olretu/y reprifseiited as ti Boddha. This pamd is pari 

of she Si^me tones as Nomher 7 , This prfrf 2 iiive Candhara tiyie has many pointi 
hi common ndth Eariy Andhra scmlptnref nolab!}' at Sanebi and Amararats: 
noic, for example, r^se stociy proportions of she figures and the archaic ihtear 
depHiliori of the drapery. 

On ibit stair-riser are represenfalions of donors in the semi-classfcad costnmi 
of the region in Knshan limes. The drapery style and the piadng of ibe ^garis 
againsi a plain hachgrontid snggesi Roman feliefs of the fiainan pemnl. Tbc 
gohiels and pktnres represented in the panei are ibe same sype as actual metai 
objects fosind in Sbe Parthian teeei at ToxHa. 

Tbe c£^t^ral hgnre ueaAng a pailium ss remirtiseent of the famous Sopbocles of 
she Laieran, Both the tSyie of the drapery and ibe arrangement of ibe tteo tiers 
0 } the figures in shalloie relief are reminiscent of the Ara Pacis, 


This panel in tbe style of its drapery and in the isoiation of the figures against 
tbe background is suggest ire of Roman reliefs of tbe Plarian era. It is far more 
V^estern in feeling than the paneis formerly in the Stime collection, Nos. 7 + E, 
etc. 


tp.52) 12 . BIRTH er Siddarthe 

2 Dd century 
schist I3 Hj£ 17^ 
LahoreK Central Museum 


Queen Aljtij supports herself by grasping ibe branch of a sal tree. The future 
Buddba emerges from her side to be receiied in a napkin by tbe god Brahma. 
Imlra also appears as an attendant at the ieft. Tbe Style of the relief appears 
almost like a combination of tbe r//«jr£?ij/jrfc method of flat-ian Rome and the 
earrmgs at Sanchi^ in which the figures emerge from a deepiy Carced enshadou ed 
background. 


tp.27i 1.^, tiUPPiiA and Ehe Black Serpent 
ef Rajagriha 
Znd cenlury, schist 
t2H X 2m 

Lahore, Centrat Museum 


This is an tUnstration of ibe miracle in which the Buddha tamed a viciout 
serpent, actually the rcincarnaiion of the spirit of a miser, and presented it in 
bis alms-howl to King Bimbisara. 

Tbe styl^ of the relief u ith tbe figures arranged in related groups with a con- 
siderabie Use of oieHapping is refniniicsmt of Roman relief of the Hadrianic 
style. Tbe derice of hieratic scaling, in lehicb the principal personage appears 
in iarger size than his attendants, is common to both Candbara and late Antif^ue 
art. 


tp.^yj l-l. THE I lost OF MABA. 
2nd century 
schist 22H X 10^4 
Lahore, Oeniral Museum 


15. r»'0 SOLDI BUS tfoin the 
Hust of Mara, 
nne-^raiiied schist. 

Lahore, benlial Museum 


^ fragment of a large panel of the Temptation of Buddba udih a defile of 
ssddwrs and d^emons, Tbe ^^bestiaP' nature of these fiends is indicated by fbek 
animal beads. The warriors carry tbe typical Kushan weapons, swords and spears. 
Two of ibe warriors wear scale artHor. As so oftett, tbe types of these Gandbara 
demons appear to anticipate tbe eeil ones in Gothic art. 

The figure at tbe left is carted in such a way that h presents a completely 
froniai tiew when seen from the side to tbe left, and a three-quarte/s view 
when obserred directly from the front. This it a dei-ice intended to present 
optically complete views from any angle, a technique that obvioirsly leads to a 
distortion of tbe forsns. 





fp- 34} I THE ASCETICS of th# 

Tribe Endeavor \o Extinguish 
the ConfSagration in the 
Fire Templa, 

3rd cenSuf:^, schJsl 
23^ % 

Lahore^ Central Museum 


(p. Si) 17. THE TEMPTATIOM of Mara, 
lale Istcenlurv 
proheblsf from Btrner, 
schist. 35^4 X 20 
Peshawa; Museum 


(p.2S} FRIEZE wirh Inbabitid 

Grapevine Pattern. 
ZiHj-Srtt century, schist 
height: 7-' 
from Sabri Sahlel, 
Peshawar Museum 

tp.30} 19. FAT.se GABLE, 

2nd-3rd century 
schfsL X 16 Hk 
Lahore, Central Museum 


(p. I?) 20. THE OFFERING ef the 
four Bowls, 
early 2nd tentury. 
schist. X !0H 

Lahore, Central Musepm 

{p^ 3I) 21. THE NIRVANA, 

2nd century, schist 
im X 13^- 
Peshawar Museum 


(p. 9) 22 . HEAD OF A tX>N 0 R ^Monii ?3 
2nd-3rd cenlury, 
trom Sahri Rahicl, schisE 
11 ^ x?^ 

Pesttawar Museum 


(p.32) 23. TORSO of an AMantrd, 
2nd'3rd century, schist, 
from Sihri, 
schist, height: 

Lahore, Oeniral Museum 


This is one a/ th^ episodt'S front a jcrtes of tttimdef performed by Bnddha as 
Ursftih'ii fo cottiers She Kasyapas. creafed Sbe iikfSmtj &f fiantcj de- 

ssroying sbe ihrtfte of she beretks, s?tSo tebkh he himself had ressred. Tbe jiyie 
of relief nrkh its great depth of cariitig ami multiple figures movifig in and 
out of spasial depth h suggestire of the Antofiifte baltle sarcophagi in Roman 
sculpture. It tcsll be fioted that optical correcliott or animapbosis is vntployed, 
JO tbai the figures presefst a pktorially and spaiialiy satisjaclory arrangeuteni 
from any angle. 

In this panel Sakyamum caih on ibe earth goddess ta mttteJS his right to take 
bis seas under she uisdom tree. The Buddbist Satan, Mara, u ho endearori to 
foil Sakyamnms attainment of Euddbabood. retires discomfited ukh his host 
nf demofts. Ttco soldiers Ik beipless, tbutsderstruck, before the Bodhs throsie. 
1 he soldiers lu tbss panel uear tuuks and pamaloons reminiscent of Parthian 
dreSS- 

The motif of the spiralling f ine [died uitb human figures and animals is fre^ 
ifuent in Roman art of the Antomrte p^hd and later. There are close parallels 
in the Baths of Caraceila, at Leptis Magna, and on the Bacchus Tetnple at 
Bitalhek. 


This is a complete false gahle. At she top is the Adoration of the Alms Bou l, 
and hehin it the Visit of htdra. Kext comes a panel of the Buddha flanked by 
HorshipperSf and hi the lotrest zone the Great Departure. The representation of 
the Buddha's horse in compktc foreshorterthtg is an ei ident imiiafson of the 
pktorial effects of Western relief styles. 

This is the episode in trhkb the Cu.trdians of the Four Quarters, the Lokapalas, 
eaeh offer the Buddba a bonl. Sakyamuni by a miracle Jutes the four offerings 
into one as a symbol of bis dominion oter the entire united unirerse. The style 
rt calls the series of reliefs from Hoti Atardan. 

The Buddha lies exU rjded on his deathbed, atiended by Varirapani at she lefs 
and the fatorite dlstiple Ananda. At she foot of the conch ij Alahakasyapa. 
Behind the dyhtg Sakyamuni are the mourning Maila chiefs. 

The Buddha, although reclining, is shou n n kh the drapesy of a standing figure. 
The garments of the mourning figures helou ibc touch are distinctly retniniscent 
of the style of the Palmy a grate portrait t^ The relief has suffered severe 
damage since it teas first reproduced />; foueber's Arr grcclo-boudJhiqtiC dii 
G.indhara, /„ fig^ 276, 

This extraordmarily realistic portrait is a representation of a donor and h 
thought to have been a companion piece to the royal fentale statue found at 
the same site. The profde is sometehat suggestive of the portraits of the Knsban 
emperor Huviihka on his cosns. 

The abstract style and the air of sadness abmti the face recall the spiritmdity 
ami tension shat marked Imperial Roman porltaiis in the ttnlight of the West- 
ern uorid, notably in the period from 250 /t.D. and later. 

The facial type, as tecli as tbe treatment of hair and beard, suggests precedents 
in the Craeco-Roman conception of flercnles. This is one of the fete Gatulhara 
figures shat rereals at least some feeling for she organic modelling of tbe fjuman 
form. 


ip. 34} 2 i ASCETIC, 

2n6 centufiF, schist 
height: 10^“ 

Lahore, Central Museum 


1% ^^AKSINI, 

2nd GeiiLyrj^, schist, 

Lahore, Cen^rail Museum 

tpr26i 26. YAKSiNi aid Paltn Tret, 

?nd century^ schist, 

;l 6 V^ 

Lahore. Central Museum 

rp.25J 27. VAKSiNi; 

2nd centurjf, 
fine-grained se^hisl:, 

Peshawar Museum 

28. CAPITAL of EnEig^ CoEumn, 
2nd cenlurv, schist. 

^1% X 25^ 

Lahore, Central Museum 

2% PANEL, with Engages* Pilaster 
surmeunled by CnrinthFan 
Capital, 

Znd century, schist, 

Peshawar Museum 

30. panj-Lh With Engaged Columr 
surmounted by CapiEal with 
Adder^td Bulls ni Persepolitan 
Type, 

Znd century, schist, 

14-9/16 * 4^1 
Pieshawar Museum 

fp, 10) 3L ATHENA. SkT Roma, 

2nd century, 
fine-griined schist, 
heignt: 32^" 

Lahore, Central Museum 

f p. J3 } 32, BACCH A NAL, 

2nd century, 
schist, 

954 s im 

Lahore. Central Huieum 

ip. jj ^ 33 . FBACMFNT &f a Frieze wilh 
Garland-hearing Pulli. 

2nd century, schist, 
tiom Charsada. 
height: 

Lahore, Central Museum 

fp.46) 34. TOILET TftAV. 

I St century, schist, 
from Sirkap. Taxila 
diameter^ 3Vi" 

Kerachip Natio-nal Museum 


The figjfrf is perhaps e riptcsefti4fJi^tf of mte of f/ye Kjsy^pni. The atfoioftsy 
hi bruSiii aiefimhoH of the emaciaSeel i&rso shoui a rpifUsm sujigesshe &f the 
Crdecfi-Romufi school of Alexandria. The head has rrmteshing uf the wirnmg 
expressioriisfk i^nality of ihe poFiriiii of a tfionk^ Pso. Z2. 

A JiMJ is placed in a fail rectangular panel u'itb a head-and-real Tnoifldhig.. 
Ahote is an eiahorate Persepoihiin capstaL The fignres itself is remsniscent of 
Indian prototypes at Sane hi and BharhnL 

The ffgrrref pafticiriarly in the iype of mchlace and g.{fmeN£, resctnhlvs some 
of the royal porfrais statnes from tlatra. 


The fignre carries a shield and spear and may iceil have been iHiefided to repre- 
senf n female diarapak or guard. 


This fragmenf is typical of the convenlional type of Corhtthian capital nsctl in 
Candhara,. uith a ssnall figmc of Etrddha seattd in the center of the memher. 
The dry fifm'jjf of the acanths/s foliage snggesls many parallels in the archstvc- 
tural decoration of she Eastern Roman Empire, 


This fam^nj fignre of a femah uith a helmet and spear teat once identified 
as Pallas Athena, atihongh some hat e mggested that it r^presenfs a yaeanar or 
foreign female iodygnard of an Indian sovereign. It is possshle that the fgnre 
actually represents the personiped Roma as seen on the coins of Hnvishka. 

Thh relief framed llonT paws was evidently the hate oj a statue. Re presented 
is a hacchanalian scene uith ntaenads seated on the laps of ivy^croo ned sslenaL 


The motif of nmorini carrying a wreath it frtqutni sn the decoration of hath 
Roman and early Christian sarcophagi. This same form, even to the tvinged 
deities in the swags of the garland, is to he seen in the frescoes from Alirau in 
Central Asia. The motif of the puiio extracting a thorn from his foot is also 
foifttd in the Miran cycle and in tfse relk caihet of Kanishha. 

The relief represents a semi-nude female riding a marine monster. The oh feet 
has an inscription ""of Majnmhia." 
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35. HliAD OFBUDtSHAfc 
2nd century, 

rine-gjained $ctiist, 

13% 19-1/16 
Lahore, Central Mu^um 

36 . BODHiSATTVA Mastreya, 
EndrSrd century, schist, 
height: 13" 

Lahore, Central Uusium 

37. HEAD &f a BodhJsall^a. 
2nd century, schist, 
ZVit^Vi 

Peshawar Museum 

38 . HliAD af SodhisaUva, 
2 nd- 3 rd century, 
schist, heigliL 
Lahore. Central latiseum 

39* THE INTERPUbTATlON 

&f Maya's Dream, 

2r>d century, schist. 

Irwn Slkri, 

71 .. 16 K 11 - 13/16 
Lahore. Central Museum 

40. TLIE INTEHPRETATtDS 
ot Maya's Dream 
schist, 

prob3t]ly Irnm Buder, 
height: 

Peshawar Museum 


41. THE SEVEN STEPS, 
prohahly From Ouncr, 
schist, height: 5%" 

Peshawar museum 

42. THE BATH of the flew 
Born Siddartho, 

Probably from Qunef, 
fine-grained schist, 

I 0 %il 6 

Lahore. Central Museum 

43. SLEEPING WOMAN, 
early 2nd century, 
schist, from the 
Oharmarajika stupa, 

Taxi la, 

schist, height: 2^ 

Taxila Museum 

44. CH AND AKA aivd Kanihaka, 
the Buddha's Groom and 
Horse, relurn after 
Siddartha's flight to 
Kapilavastu, 

schist, hei^t: 14 
Lahore. Central Museum 

43. Ar>0RATiON of She 
Buddha's Turban, 

6 ne-grarned schist, 
height: 15^'^ 

Peshawar Museum 


The Bmidha d/ fhe Ftfiure may he recognized by the loia or Brafyniin j water 
boiti^^ beiii itt she ief^ bafuL 


Nfjiahie is She li^rban whh hs tdaboratt? eresi. The fnonttacbe is perbaffj an 
indkaiion fbat tbk is an idealized porlrdii of a Ktsshat^ persofiage. 


The Sage A ska is plated in she comparinrent to the ieft. In the cenier entbrnued 
King Sifddhadiina ami Queen Ataya, if}e parents of ibe future Buddha. 


This heauiiful retief is one of a series formeriy in the mess hafi of the Queen's 
Ou n Guides at Hoii Mardan, where it ami rsiany others u ere buiU into the 
fireplaee. li may he seen by comparison udth earlier photographs that the surface 
has greatly deteriorated through the applicaiion of paint or shoe-htacking. In 
this panel King Suddhodana is seated in the center hetween the sages A ska and 
Narodotta. Atteftdants with fiy-whijhs appear in the background. 

The tnlracie from the nativity cycle represents the future Buddha, attended by 
Brahma and indnSf taking senn steps to the four directiosis, the zenith and 
the nadir to assert his dominion over the eosmos^ 

indra and Brahma pffur water over the child who it upheld by two women. Two 
other Nfiidentified gods are present. The attendants u^ear the same costumes as 
she Gandhara Bodhisaitta with closely-pleated folds. The columns enframing 
this and other related panels are of a modified Corinthian type. 

The figure is probably a musician from a panel represessting the sleep of 
Siddharfha's harem at the time of she Great Departure. 


It uiil he noted that Chofidaka bears Siddharthds t nr ban and royal umbrella as 
tokeui of the Grtrai Departure. 


The panel represents the worship of the Bodhisattius turban in ibe Heaven 
of the thirty-ilsree Gods. Indra is probabiy to be recognized in the figure to the 
right. 


46 . GlKTof Bimbhara [?) 

?nd century, schist 
im K 12 ^ 

Lahore, Central Myseuiri 

47, THE STATE ELEPHANT 
is hrouglit to Siddartha, 
late 1st century, 
fifiE-gTaincd schist, 
heiEht: 15^^ 

Pesnawar MusEum 

-la, lunette^ with onidentilisrf 
Scene, 2nd century^ schist. 

11 xim, 

Lahore, Central Mirseunt 

49- THE EtER nf the Buddha, 
2nd century, froni San^han. 
schist, 11 ^ X 13h 
L ahore, Central Museum 


50. fragment of a false Gable. 
2ncl century, schJst, from 
Mohammed Nari, 

33* 9 t 12 
Lahore, Central Museum 


5 L FHAGMENt of 3 False Gable, 
Irom 3ihri, 2nd century, 
schist, 10l(^ X 14H 
Lahore, Central Museum 

^2. LUNtHTE, 

2nd'3rd cenlury, 
schist, 2« X 24-WIG 
Lahore, Central Museurn 


^3. RELIEF, with Buddhist Scenes, 
2nd cenlury. schist, 

14 IS 16 X 12^ 

Lahore, Cenlfal Museum 

54 of a Throne. 

2nd century, schist, 

STi 1 16-9/16. 

Lahore, Central Museum 

55, HAN D hold in^ a M/ate r-Bottle, 
2nd century, schist, 

7^i2S/1g. 

Peshawar Muse urn 


Fragment of a relief iUmtrating fhe trmmpba! return of the Bodbttafitd from 
the contettt held ut the time of his u.Tdding, 


The prepafiition of the Buddhd^s body for cremation. It uas u^urtd in 500 
Liyers of cot ton and placed ^ is shoien here, in an iron coffin filled lenh oil. 
The figure at the right uith a torch is prohahl) Suhhadra, the Buddhas iatt 
disciple. 

The tceuej represented from top to bottom are as follou-tt 1) Buddha a7td u or- 
shipperSf 2) Buddha and ioorshipperSf 3) Buddha and the u^hite dog^ 4) sMeasur- 
i»g the Buddha, 5) Buddha and monks. To the left are small panels representing 
pairs of erotet in larioui athletk ^u^tkities: boxing, lerestling, ett^. This slab is 
probably part of a decoration in the fortn of a blind window or door attached 
SO a stupa or part of the rei/etmerjt of a monastic building. 

The upper panel shotel the Buddha surrounded by worsMpperjr In the hteer 
zone is the Buddha Dipankara, and prostrate at hts feet the stmient Megha who 
in a future itjcamation was to be born as the Buddha SakyaMutit. 

In the central zone is the Buddha'f First Preachingt in the next compartment 
the Adoration of the Buddha: and above, the Adoration of the Buddhas Begging 
Bou i, with snake tailed marine deities filling the aiigles of the space. This type 
of ogee-shaped lunette, dhided into a nu?nher of crescent shaped spaces like a 
chaitya window, was freqaensly used in Gandhara architecture as an ocer-door 
ornament. 

At the top is the Buddha's return from Rajagtiha. The subject of the lower 
panel remains unidentiped. 

The fragment represents a praying female figure and a monk holding a ootipe 
ia^Ttp* 


5fi, LEFT HAND of Buddha holding 

a fold of Ofapery, 

2nd cenlury, from Sahri BahloL, 
schist, 14 X 414, 

Peshawar MusEum 
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57 - HAEvfDS OF BUDDHA in These are ^roha&h Jragmenls o/ a fisure of Miiiireya, 

OhaimiCaJafl Wudra, ^ ^ i 

schisL 

Peshawar Museutn 
5S. FALSE SRACKfT, wrUi ttie 

Bust of a W&man. 
late Lst cenlury^ schist, 
fr-om the DlnarmarajjkA 
stupa, Taxila 

Taxjja ^usecRi 


59, FAL5F: JfiFACKET wtlh Head 
af a Priaoel)f Figure, 
ht century, schisi, 
from the Dharmarajika 
Slupan Ta:tiFa, 

Height: 

Taxila Museum 


60 . WINCED ATLANTID, Seated, 
?nd- 3 rd century, schist, 

5^ xS. 

Lahore, CEntral Museum 

61 . FEMALE FiOLiitE plajrmg s Vma, 
2 fid century, Hue-grained 

schist, height: 

Peshawar Museum 


The tiifimaie prnif^iype for human fignres used in arcbireelurai supports h in 
such Gr,teco-Rf.ifnan monuments as the Sdeni from the prosceniusn of the 
Theatre of Dionysos in Athens. The modoiling suggests the foffnaiized corteon- 
tfonahziilion of anatomy common sn ^rd^century Rome. 

The fegare is wearing a chiton and bimaiion. 


62. SQUARE BASE With IndC' Oft the sides of these fragsnenis are scenes representing the Adoration of the 

Ccriithian Pilasters, Buddha. 

2n6 century, schisi, 

9-1/16 t3-i5/16, 

Lahore. Cervtra! Museum 


63 ^ FStKZB with Musicians and 
Dancers, 

2nd century, schist, 
m t 

Lahore^ Central Museum 

64 . RELIC CASKET with Fioral Motifs, 
1 st century, green schist, 

laxita Museum 

65 - TOILET TRAV, 

1 st century. 

arey stone, from Sirkap. 
taxifa. diameter^ SV*"* 

](arachi, Hal Iona I Musemit' 


The performers are ali presstmahly nagas and naginis. The presens reiivf, origs- 
naily a stair-riser, u as prohaMy one of a series of panels representing the re- 
joking of tiirsous iypct of creatuns at the marriage of the Btfdhfsaitt’a. 


This stone reh^uary n'otrid prohahiy have contained a tueiai box endosing the 
actuai relks and other precious objects. 


7 he can ing represeuts /i^ o u'osnt n and a man dancing* 7 he object appears to 
he of rrude proi inciai Parthian seorhrnanship. This type of object, apparently 
used for cosmetics^ is also found in Alexandria, 
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